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Several significant facts appear from the investigation. The work 
done by the women in these industries was on the whole unskilled. The 
women were not employed most numerously in their traditional trades. 
For example, they were relatively most numerous in the making of paper 
boxes and cigars, not in the preparation of food-stuffs, spinning, and 
weaving. Again, one of the salient impressions gained through the 
investigation was the "absolutely haphazard and unstandardized 
character of the industrial world as known . ..." to women. Miss 
Van Kleeck's studies of the bookbinding and artificial flower-making 
trades in New York City as well as many other facts lend additional 
evidence to the impression gained from this investigation. The lack of 
preliminary training, the fact that sanitary conditions, length of hours, 
overtime, extent of machinery used, its safeguarding, etc., depend upon 
the whim of the particular employer, the chaos which exists regarding 
wages, which here again seem to depend largely upon the attitude of the 
individual employer, all point to the weakness of women's position in 
industry and to the imperative need of standardization for her protection. 
Trade training in the public schools, the fixing of minimum sanitary 
conditions, the establishment of minimum wages in different trades, and 
other such efforts cannot be too strongly urged. It is to be hoped that 
the great body of facts regarding conditions surrounding women and 
children in industry made available through this monumental govern- 
ment investigation will not merely remain between the pages of the 
nineteen volumes, but will form the basis of wisely planned federal and 
state action for the protection of this great body of wage-earners. 

Frances Fenton Bernard 
Gainesville, Florida 

The Old-Fashioned Woman. By Elsie Clews Parsons. New 

York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1913. Pp. viii-f-373. $1.50 net. 

Woman and To-Morrow. By W. L. George. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co., 1913. Pp. 188. 
The Unrest of Women. By Edward Sandford Martin. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1913. Pp. 146. $1 net. 
It is a satisfaction to turn from the heat and partisanship of the 
woman movement to the pages of Mrs. Parson's The Old-Fashioned 
Woman, in which feminist and antifeminist may "get some ethnological 
inkling of themselves." In this book Mrs. Parsons, with a humor and 
lightness of treatment that yet do not disguise real seriousness, has 
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brought together a fund of material from wide sources, the quaint fancies, 
customs, taboos of both primitive and advanced peoples regarding 
women. A part of the significance as well as charm of the book lies in 
the connection and analogy which the author has everywhere drawn 
between primitive and modern attitudes with the result of showing the 
irrational basis upon which many of the ideas and conventions of modern 
women and regarding modern women rest. 

Women have always been set off as a distinct class, differentiated by 
certain prescribed privileges and inhibitions. Especially during the 
critical periods of woman's life have these differentiations been very 
marked. Indeed, their survival in our modern world in modified form 
and their influence upon woman's social, economic, and political status 
will be a matter of surprise to many unfamiliar with primitive ways or 
unused to the critical analysis of their modern environment. For 
example, while female infanticide no longer prevails among us, one 
hears, nevertheless, such discriminatory phrases as "I am just as glad to 
have a girl as a boy." Cloisters and harems are not as popular as they 
once were, but girls are still sent to convents and "girls schools." 
Debutantes and all the ritual surrounding that period of "coming-out" 
still survive and occupy an even longer period with us than among 
savage peoples. The place of the old maid has today been taken by the 
married woman. "She is forced either into idleness or into fictitious 
jobs by the pride of her family or by the nature of our economic organiza- 
tion, there being no place in it, outside of depressed industries, for a 
half-time worker. She is 'protected' at home. She is discounted, 
excused, and sometimes pitied abroad. Her wedding-ring is a token of 
inadequacy as well as of 'respectability.'" Examples might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. 

The book contains, besides seven pages showing the location of the 
less well-known peoples cited, a very complete bibliography and refer- 
ences for each chapter. Three misprints should be noted: "the" on p. 
200; "often" on p. 203; "one rainy" on p. 11. 

The two small volumes of essays, Woman and To-Morrow, and The 
Unrest of Women, while they are by no means fundamental in viewpoint 
or treatment, and exhibit little grasp of certain social problems dis- 
cussed, nevertheless, do contain some insight into certain phases of the 
woman movement. 

The author of the former is a strong partisan of women and of the 
feminist movement, but on sentimental and literary rather than on 
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rational grounds. Women should have the vote as a means of education, 
he thinks. At the outset her vote will be cast for sentimental reasons 
and in ignorance of the facts of the question upon which she is voting. 
The following instances will show the author's own ignorance of certain 
social facts. He says, "They [the women of England] coalesced to 
procure the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Act, the working of which 
they were not familiar with, because their feelings and not their minds 
were stirred." This act introduced into England the continental system 
of police regulation of prostitution, and the women, led by Mrs. Josephine 
Butler, upon the basis of evidence gathered as to the evil effects of 
regulation in England and on the Continent, waged a successful fight 
for its repeal and finally fought for the abolition of prostitution itself. 
All of the facts available at the present time seem fully to justify this 
attitude on the part of the women. Yet the author says, "The regula- 
tion of vice in Europe has done nobody any good or any harm .... it 
has neither improved nor damaged the health of nations." 

Again, he pronounces the activity of the women of New Zealand and 
of some of our own states in procuring the enforcement of local prohibi- 
tion fanaticism. He says, "I argue more definitely against prohibition 
than against the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Act, for the latter does 
not matter while the former is important. Prohibition means that 
perfectly normal pleasures have been stolen from man's scanty store, 
that conviviality and friendship have been impeded and whole districts 
charged with weakness of mind. Alcohol may be an evil, but we have 
yet to learn that the brave man is the one who runs away from it. If 
women supported prohibition, it was because they jumped to conclusions 
and believed that if men were allowed to drink they would become 
drunkards." 

The author's sentimental soarings reach their highest flight in the 
chapter on "Woman and Passion." He idealizes passion for its own 
sake, wishes it and the desire for offspring to be kept quite distinct, and 
goes so far in his musings upon the wonder and beauty of woman and 
passion as to state that the "courtesan .... carries higher than the 
mother the standard of the race." 

The chapter on "Woman and the Home" has in it a very good 
criticism of the waste in the present system of private housekeeping. 

In The Unrest of Women, although the method is superficial, yet the 
author shows considerable understanding of the weaknesses of phases of 
the woman movement. He examines the demands and aspirations of 
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well-known advocates of the movement. Of Miss Thomas' "disquiet" 
he says, "The fault, as I see it, that is to be found with her kind of 
unrest is that it overvalues independence for women, overvalues the 
wage-earning, untrammeled career, and undervalues the career that goes 
with marriage and domestic life." The fallacy in the " agitation of Mrs. 
Belmont" is that "she thinks that when women get the vote they are 
going to be different." In the "admirable Miss Addams," the author 
finds much to admire and approve, but considers the connection she 
makes between the ends for which she is working and women's votes 
entirely speculative. He also very justly criticizes the opinions of Miss 
Milholland on the sex question, especially her plea for the liberation of 
women if that is to mean, as she implies, lowering the sex standard of 
women to that of men. 

A single instance will suffice to show the author's own lack of grasp 
of social situations. Speaking of Beveridge's federal child-labor law, 
prohibiting the interstate shipment of goods made illegally by child- 
labor, he says, "Miss Addams seems to have approved that bill (which 
to me seems scandalous), as did most of the social workers. State rights 
and the fabric of government seem to be nothing to her, and even 
parental and family rights seem to be very little " 

Frances Fenton Bernard 
Gainesville, Florida 



The Making of a Town. By Frank L. McVey. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co., 1913. Pp. 221. $1.00. 
There is such a great need for literature on that community in 
American life between the large cities and the open rural districts that 
it was hoped The Making of a Town would help supply that need for 
the " town problem." In the light of that hope the book is a disappoint- 
ment. It has little value to the specialist. It may help arouse the 
citizens of the towns to their responsibilities. The expressed purpose 
of the author is to "bring to light some of the more essential features of 
town growth and the need of careful planning." 

Scott E. W. Bedford 
University op Chicago 



